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FROM THE EDiTORo OF l\S. lh*s packet tontain.^ u m-part Cuban journal, In the form 
of letters, written by Michcic i.Kuk Michele travelled to Cuba in September tor LNS on an 
SDS trip, at the inv.tat.on oi the Cuban government you will find that most, if not ail, 
of the letters stand up as separate essays Foci tree to change the format, but piease 
don’t torget to ^ red it vhv . ail 1 L l BE liA I ION Newt, oervice Hoi own note to _y Ou for lows 


A NO I E TO EDiTORS AND u: ! !!:io. 1 he i2 utiei s rom Cuba in this packet were written since i 

go t back t o the State.'? t t um r. a : v s and ha 1 1 • * e 1 1 c r s i wrote while i w as there. 1 have tn ed , 
as much as possible, to ouw them newspaper length and to divide them into roughly separate 
topics, though there’s i it? or overlap, inevitably, when you arc dealing with a whole society 
if, by any chance , you decide to publish all or them, you’ii notice that things are repeated - 
ident i f ications of pt-op.e and p.a^c- - - ?o that each could stand alone, repetitions ^they 
are usually no more than one sentence, should be edited out 

The people who went on the trip hope to prepare a pamphlet of essays which wni cover 
such thing as. economic structure, the xoie ot the artist, system of education, Cuban marxism 
and lots more oo this journal xs pretty much a subjective account or the tfxp, talking a lot 
about Cuba’s relevance to the U S _ ou: reactions as ’’first world” norteamencanos , etc Ot 
course you can’t uik about Cuba unless ; ou include certain facts and figures and historical 
discussions But these are not i think, the bulk of what I’ve written 

Anyway i hope you dig them and/ or find them useful Claude Levi 'Strauss says something 
m Tnstes Tropic^ues wh*ch per tcun? very much to the excitement that is Cuba. 

” the great mam res tat ions of Society have this in common with the work or art 
that they originate at the level ui unconsCxOus existence -- because they are collective, in 
the first case, and although tricy are md.vxduai, in the second, but the difference is not 
of real importance indeed, no more apparent -- because the first is produced by , and 

the second for, the public, and the public supplies them both with their common denominator 
and determines the ccndxt.ons .n wh.di they shaii be created ” 

love xH struggle and rhetoric, 

rfti where dark 




CORRECTION, Piease omit the rji.vw.ng sentence from the article, "The US and Education m 

the Donuu.an Rcpub. ic” ^packet mci,,. "The program includes a strong emphasis 
on the English language and the teachers are being schooled m the glories of 
IJS tormgh po 1 1 vy . riu GcuDt tor the benetit of their future pupils " tin para #5j 

Also, the bynne sh^uia read, "Based on research by Ruth Sherett " Thanks 


STAfh COLLECTIVE, ousan Aderman, Miriam Bokser, 

George Cavaiietto, fhorne Dr ever, Norman aenks, 

Sally Lasse ire Fred Mason, Dan McCdasi in, Paul 
Miiiman, Sheiia Ryan, N.na oabaiott, Victoria 
Smith, Alien YOung 

IN CALIFORNIA. Colin Cannery jERSEy ADVENTURER. Peter Cawley 

HIPS: Tom, Karen, Tom Dave, jori, Marord, Robby 


MOTHER'S LITTLE HELPERS: Mike Dover, Bill 
Freeland, Nick Gruenberg, John McCausun, 
Rocke Robertson, Barbara Rothkrug, Paul 
S amb e r g 


SURPRISE. Eia More 
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Lei . lk JNr. 

Wdsh.agtun. D C 

Dear Joei, 

Yesterday 1 thought t or ,u.:t :he trip wj^ 
cancelled. Today re's un Again 1 doubt very 
much, though; that we *aa: c-\ e .rich Cuba Ai 
least 1*11 be able to tea n * first-hand, hu- 
man interest report cn iitc in a Mexican prison 

In the past, two weeks * g.cup of Panthers 
and a separate group of Lawyer's Guild folk, 
both on their way to Cuba, were arrested by 
Mexican authorities, held 7 2 boats incommunicado 
and then escorted to airplanes heading for the 
States. People from the West Coast landed in 
Wichita and vi:e versa With any luok. 1 will 
realize my lifelong dream to visit Helena, Mont 
ana. 

We expect; you see, the same treatment. We’ll 
be arriving in Mexico City the day before a 

i i 

massive student and workers march Something 
like 50 people have already been killed However, 
the word from the Cuban in New York is, 

"We* 11 do oui best but you go at year own risk' 4 
--so we have decided to try it. 

Once -- remember -- I used to think of my- 
self as A Writer. Capicai A. Capirai W„ Now 
my mind is so fragmented and my life, my per- 
ceptions, my non-structures, that 1 find it. im 
possible to isolate one thing and write about 
Lucky Marc Sommer from the 3 Street co-op, 
where I live, talks about writing a stery about 
"'the closing off of feeling'* or "failing :n 
love.” But l can't separate anything out 
either verbally or substantively Air. sell -con 
scious all the time. (Dig that word, lu : ... 
substantively ! j So I don't think i am A Writer 
any more, but am going to try,, anyway, to keep 
a conscientious journal of the thing -- if we 
make it -- for the sake of my, ahem, constituency 
(Or do I mean comrades?; 

My paranoia: 1 await the day that I fuck 

up something; some responsibility so badly that 
no one trusts me or wants me anymore 

I am afraid that at some point 1 


w,„ x n, . a project tc do m the movement and 
w : * _ uo it ,:g badly or not be able to do it 
..i j i , oui people will say: "Oh, Michele -- 

wc i ' , 4 wculan i ask her -- she screwed up on 
the ..u.-a pro. r c- t. ” So I feel extremely pressed 
ic ra. U:} responsible and responsive. To bring 
ptopxo back enough information goodies, to be 
at ) ac spc.uk to people about what socialism 
is iiKt K or'ing back a well-wrought journal 
And l! I'm iu.ky. a bit of newly ionized 
o c i i 5 c lOti n e s 

lhorc will be 37 of us going, from all over 
the wjuiitr> , plus Chevara Lynn Orrin, Sue Orrin's 
live iicaTi-oid daughter. Too large a group 
Evci'yom laughs when I tell them I’m going with 
o' other people and taunts me with panoramas of 
f lower shir ted American tourists, "And there's 
/richer in front of the Grand Coulie Dam!” 
Hopefully, probably, we’ll travel around in smaii 
groups 

ouba Rick Margolies, another member of the 

3 Street cp asks: M Why are you people so 

interest eu in Cuba and not Yugoslavia?” He asks 
this pomtcdly and means -- oh, you people (me) 
die entzanced by the romance of revolution, by Che 
by the guerrillas - but you’re not really 
s cTaOUS, because if you were, you’d study 
:u 6 c^ia la's cechno logical decentralization. 
Vugosid'ia he says, is much more similar to the 
U S than Cuba is 

ns ’ I suppose. I grant him immedi- 
ately r .ne accusation that many SDS people are too 
"eat ra; ... ::-d" by violence, the revolutionary stance, 
the mcuthrng ji slogans, the ego-trip of it ail,, 
x g i e ii. tv :i sometimes myself, though I’m 
aWaxc of the stance and try to avoid it, avoid 
believing it But then, you might say, this is 
one at the questions I am asking of the trip, of 
Cuba What does the third world, realistically, 
mean to me? Since I’m not about to become a 
mountain fighter or even an urban guerrilla (at 
least not for the next few years), what is the 
meaning of Che or Debrav or any of it, for me? 

But i haven't answered Rick's question. for 
one thing, Cuba is the only socialist country 
nearby Jugoslavia is far away and expensive to 
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visit. If you are interested m what socialism/ 
communism is like and don't have much money 
see Cuba. (Si! Cuba!) Second there is the 
romance of a new revolution - a revolution 
which was possible and then succeeded. Where 
people are mentally and spiritually recreating 
themselves in their own image Third I do 
not think that a revolution in the USA could use 
Cuba as a model -- so I'm not locking for that 
— for a model for North America. 1 am looking 
for the mental changes, I suppose the personal 
changes people have undergone if i can find 
that m a month . I suppose the romance is a iot 
of it but then, I think I am wary enough 
and won't be sucked in e 

Paranoia #2: Encapsulated m the phrase 

running over and around m my heard this past 
week: "I want to be there when the shit falls." 

Do you know this trip — if we arrive will be 

my first overtly illegal act? 1 • ve been in and 
around the Movement about four years now but I've 
never been arrested, never participated m any- 
thing harmful, actively harmful to el capitaiismo. 
A sit-m ; a riot ~ never even held an/ position 
m any organization that would make me vulnerable 
to attack^ or rather to some societal after - 
effects; losing a job,, something on my record, 
etc* I f, m not very much afraid of these kind of 
things. Am mostly afraid of being dione, Of 
finding myself in jail and alone. But anyway,, the 
projects I've worked on have not led me into any 
dangerous situations. I have yet tc see a fist 
fight or cops beating people bloody. i m stili 
kind of an ingenue, yet very much part of the 
movement. My actions thought decisions 
friends, lovers > et cetera. 

So there's a lingering tear / tr epidat ion mat 
somehow I will always be abie to avoid confron- 
tation,, Personal confrontation.. That I will 
always be satisfied with symbols and symbolic 
confrontation. That I will never take on. have 
the courage to take on ; a lot of responsibility . 

Do you know what I mean? 1 mean that 1 
doubt myself. That when and if the -hit feii on 
my friends would I want to escape it? Would it 
be that I would never have taken an obvious and 
st rong enough positi on to be counted^ An d I; he 
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the innermost recess of - t u e bourgeois mmd : 
would I then breathe a sigh of relief: that now 
that the shit/repression was upon us 1 could 
somehow, quiet as a mouse, a mole, a flea 
escape. So I r m afraid of consequences and 1 m 
afraid oi avoiding them. 

It' ; s a question and it seems important to 
me. 1 don't know how many people think this way 
Few, I would imagine. But I have never talked 
it out with anyone so I don't know. 

It might also be that the community which 
comprises the Movement is the only real community 
I will ever know, here in fragmented America, 

And if this community made up of those I love 
and work beside -- were to be destroyed 1 would 
want to be destroyed with it. And if 1 were 
not, 1 would feel that 1 had betrayed those who 
have shared do share, will share, everything 
with me. The beloved community is what we ail 
crave. Even my parents,, who find it m Judaism 
where X no longer fit. Even your mother : a 
renegade Catholic dabbling in the waters of 
Jehavoah's Witnesses. 

The difference is. however that us commies 
want everyone to have a community; and see ours 
as a means to that end. See ours as unsafe un 
sound and m a way. impossible, while we are 
dnenated and living under capitalism the rule 
of property and the few who own it. This is 
another long dialogue Rick and I have from time 
to time. He thinks it's possible to drop out. 
bund your own society, always involving others 
but separating yourself from capitalism material 
ism and egoism. Bullshit. But i can t yet 
explain to him why this seems to clearly lm 
possible to me. This utopian communitar lanism. 

And that's another question I want to ask of 
Cuba* the great U.S. movement battles might be 
Henry David Thoreau versus •• in this corner of 
the ring, weighing 175 pounds with beard 
Karl Marx. 

There is a point on the cosmic and earthly 
graphs where individuality and community intersect 
-- that is what we strive for. And then some 
times, as I noice my mind becoming more and more 
Marxist, political,, I notice too that the rest 

4 ; 
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of the country is not picking up aiui toi lowing 
after. I wonder is this re voiut *onary rhetoric 
only rhetoric? it is on.y a gran falioon? A 
delusion we use to gain some warmth from each 
other? Sometimes i think like that. i used to 
argue it as a posit ion ago i-.-; chc Muiemcnt. 

Lately 1 only argue the opposite. 

I will see you m a weU< or a month. 

Venceremos and io^e 

Michele 

lE'IIER TWO 
Santiago de Cuba 
Onente Province 
Motel Versailles 

Dear Joel 

As it turns out 1 can_ sene letters from 
Cuba to the States. Though this will probably 
take six weeks to reach you and i will be home 
by then. So 1 don t know quite why I'm writing 
because 1 Can t imagine what 1 win be able 
to tell you m a measiy letter. Cuba is 850 
miles long and vast as two planets. Ninety 
miles from Ficrxda, but might ao wei,_ be the 
remotest mountain m Yangtze province. News of 
the States ^s sporadic and not very accurate and 
txopicaj. socialism ±s not qu.te the same as life 
in Washington D.C. Not at a.:. 

This is the first opportunity . ve had tc 
write m over a week. Pardon me n 1 begin 
with complaints. This week has been like that 
infinitely repeating children s song • The 
bear went ever the mountain' - •• oruy m Cuba, 
a tourist might sing Ihe bear went over the 
factory../' We have spenr. the past seven days 
on long bumpy bus rides wirh periodic runs to the 
bathroom along the way for various degrees of 
diarrhea : nausea., and demora x . nation. Herded 
around , all 3 7 of u5 1 r urn cement l a. tor y to 
fertilizer plant sugar txCia to c.-'iticiai 
insemination ranch /Every .ow a mother'* is 
their mot to j dam to river p.. g farm to modernized 
chicken coop, we -pend two hours or. every ineai, 
hours upon hours on the bus. E - c r yc n e hates 
everyone eise. pretty much and 6 u.du-> are 
disgusted because we are always asiCcp or late 
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for a meal. 

Wc spent the first week at a youth hostel 
outside Havana. From the beach you could see one 
of the U.S. spy ships. We made daily forays into 
the city and the surrounding countryside* University 
students and some economists were invited out to 
speak with us. 

Now that wc arc on the road, we are more free., 

At night, we arrive at a hotel, have dinner and 
then roam the city without guides until two or 
three in the morning, talking with whomever we 
meet -- people queueing up from the stores to 
open in the morning, soldiers on leave, students 
etc. About six people in the group speak fluent 
Spanish and we also have six Cuban guides. A lot 
of us, including myself, know enough to get by 
and we are learning quickly. Needless to say, 
the people who are fluent are very much m demand, 

This little island. Ninety miles from Miami. 

No wonder los Americanos thought it was just a 
drop of their very own personal imperialist 
spittle. I’m amazed at how little 1 knew betore 
I came. We used to get G ranin a at the Liberation 
News Service office, but I never read it very 
closely. There was so much else to read m the 
office and we were always over-worked and 
harried. Besides, I didn’t know anything about 
the over -all economic picture -- so any particular 
articie or speech 1 read was just another fact 
fragment. A iittie more mind-garbage. 

But I'm learning fast. Almost anyone you 
calk tc here - worker, engineer, teacher student 
-* knows the economic situation or the country. 

Will give you a rap, in five minutes on under 
development, the sugar harvest, the price of sugar 
the world market, the diversification of agricui 
cur e . 

Where did they learn all this? From Fidei s 
speeches. His speeches are incredible. They're 
filled with facts. Statistics;, how much we ve 
grown; how much we must still grow, why we axe 
building schools rather than a shoe factory. 
’‘Subdesarroilc/ 1 which means '’underdevelopment” is 
a household world. Every citizen an economist. 

Every man and woamn understands his importance 
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in the overall p i c t 1* i e . 

Best anecdote ao far icaurauv Mi. /k Shap- 
iro a white working . iass Oig.iivi :c/ from Detroit 
and po.nk diaper baby asked a party official at 
San German Sugan Mill Are workers allowed r o 
strike? 

’Strike against whom. che F'aiMy 

member . 

We were outdoors. xt w,. n.iwh t^me etna a 
group of workers trom tne miii w ere v.reivtitci a 
round us listening. it was about to rain. The 
sky kept getting darker The trees whistled, 

’Theoretically. I mean " Said Mark. 'Couia 
they strike if they wanted to. If the grievance 
process broke down. TheoretiCax iy , " 

Theoretically what?' said the Party man 
who was by the way aiso a worker. He ^oid 
bread door re door before the resolution and 
presently he makes the same s a a . y as a worker, 
but has more responsibilities. Party members are 
elected by the whoie body of worker^. Elected 
because they are exemplary workers ana communi- 
tarians. if he stops being an exemplary worker, 
the rest or the plant can rtiu e mm irem office. 

What kind of theory, he a^Kcd again. 

Our guides were embarrassed. Iht ok y got darker 
and the workers crowded 

The communications gap com xn^cd another 
minute or two. Everything getting darker and 
angrier,, Finally the Party man ;aid : ’Why don’t 

you asx them if they want to atr.kc. 1 
All right ■’ said Mark. 

And one or our guides in Spanish., said to 
the large group of men stand. n 6 around as. -This 
companero wants to know n you have the light t c 
strike. If you would like to si-ikts 

‘Strike?’ shouted ont iKci. 'Strike a- 
gainst whom? We are the bosr-es ! Kv work im tne 
Cuban peopie 

Striker shouted another. i cr# we want to 
strike Strike agaxn^c imperialism 

We thought Mark would be .yn^hod. But 
everyone started to laugh and Mark said That’s 
what 1 was hoping to hear and began capping h.s 
hands . 

Me_ 1 was ignorant beicrt x _arne here. 
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had nc idea for ins tame, of the ext ere 
of the II. S blockade. Any ship which the (J.S 
coast Guard spots on its way co Cuba ij not allowed 
to nock m an American port - ever. Dig it 
There is no country in this hem * sphere which trades 
w,th mo.-, !\c : one. ,Thuu s h as i wrdc this 1 

iv/i ! t n j n , i t ! i j n k t .at ia(i a might be the one ex ^ e p 
i aii • . Ji riot rc ; . ;,ut)a bought Ltyiand buses 

fr^m England and thc-y can no iongc-1 purchase 
parts tor the . be Cause the company wa^> 

bought out by an Aimer re an turn.. incredible Con 
sumer goods are scarce. They come irom pr± 
rr.ci ri.y , the other ^0^111 ut countries. Most grams 
are imported. Nu one is starving wi near starving 
* but some are bored and cranky about the diet 
Ana. most of these ius can be traced back to the 
big beastio — the u.S,. cf A. 

The night we arrived ana dr^ve through 
Havana Marta, one of our guides pointed to a 
large square. The riaza of the Rtvuiuc xon and 
said* ’This is where we meet with Fidei" A 
simple sentence. As ir you and i were passing 
Rainer’s on Second Avenue and i said Th j. ^ is 
where my mother and I have iunch." Oniy Marta was 
Saying we" ana 'ridei” a^ if they were mends 
vv n had a x z t to say to edth other and iOvCQ to 
taik. And oi course, that x.s the case. 

Fide x ^ >. d'y s basket baix twice a week x.n 
a pt d x i e arena near the r i a z a In Havana /\ny one 

Sail go ana watch him. His teammate^ are members 
of the Central Committee. They pi ay against Hugh 
school university and regional workers Uani: 

They always win. Fidel is over Si\ tout taxi Lai 
than most Cubans. Jim Murray trom Cornell 
went to one 01 the games and says that Fidei 
cheats. But no one seems to mind. 

Anecdot e . Its raid that Simone de 
Beauvoir coid Haydee Santamaxia ^one ut the tew 
women who fought in the mountain^ with the Rebex 
army;* 'Tea Cuban women are not liberated at an. 
i.O'ik t.e. x la Sanchez, stixi cook^ lor Fidei" 

Haydee replied' Ti you ciun t 
understand the importance of cooking r^i Fxdcx 
y oo ou not understand Ouf revolution." 

Despite ail thi^ love picture^ arid signs 
or mu. a;t scarce , chough there are some A 
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A poster might s ay con u. or c.ft r. ... i - 

dos pox ia ctensi; revo i . i-a - . , * .* j _ . ; .. j. . o. 

but these axe not abundant. ihi. i.,. m... . 

Fide L is a great man ; but h cua y ^ 7 . li. 1 ai m* 
tor him because he works so hut a 10 ...; . v\ c a t r k 

to emulate Turn ana tc p ^ c a ? 11. u*. 

Pictures ot Cht. on cite r. . , „ . 

where. An IsOiatea bcn.c v v r 1.... 1.. 

c oun t x y s 1 d e will h a e e a u e w 3 p ^ p tj r r „ ' x ... j. on . 
on the front dcor. Posters ana ptK. *. c_ : -.0: c ■. . 
where. The most aston^-nin^ perruj. , a - a 
forty* toot cardboard cut-cur of Che . : h .; ban- 

daged ar m; the way he entered Ua/XAa on . 

1959 . it was down the scree , ixom 1 no train 
atxng center of the Havana Cxocn nr t. N a : u : a . . , 
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we all took snapshots of it p^'n. 
legs, our heads touch.,, rig h:s card u . a / k> . a : 

Anecdote : On the Isie ot :r >. .. 

1 s i and off the Cuban coast where i Ate ft 3 . > c id.v ./i.t, 
communes are being de v e loped ? a u y c a e :. a 6 . ; * 
was excited because we were nor ce-airc r . *,an 

1 Do you want to travel seneca,/ . a s ^ a x • - 
Orr in. 

"xes r *’ sa±d the gr r A . 

"Where do you want t^ go 

She thought a moment. _n; s-.w.. 

"To be like Che? J Sue. 

She thought a moment. N.. ic D- i 

I've a 1 w ay s hated hero pc 3 c r s u.; - at 
least , i kind ot ±±ke locking at a ,vn , n - hr 
but would never put one ^n my waxi. i 7 0 c fhS l o 
me, living m New York or Washington, >m, . ,n . 
th mg i s ugiy ana you ha ^ c ^ a ~ * - . iUi / c / 
your visual en irenment . n order. : .. r a r •, . . — 

that you have to, chtrtiwic b~ m / j ,a«.^ iu> 
bout what you hang on your wo.; ... . wh . • • ock ai 

wake up to, day after day . o ^ a ' o ■. u iic •■. 7 i t , 

up a giant picture c f Humph r uy 8 ^, s a 1 f c . - , 

though 1 love ham a ct, 1 -nan; r. ' n,jik n . 1 
the person 1 Want Impinging on . mx v . x 
every day . Sa/ne goes tor W.t. 1- 1 , j . .'kvr "l t .n 

Brando and the rest. (Though - on. v had no,. • 

friend who had the Marx Brother-: w ft . r 
and it w a; kind of interest lag t ■< a . . x d 

neath their leetij. 

Anyway . it seems tc rr.t iiv>. * n;t .ru u -.. 

heroes^ m this world. Che \ z cue. ; ■ , h 

^ ^ SnK. \ ; : v , V ft ^ >.■ . - Z. I . > , 


1 . ,. 


C';,i mail us — stronger. 
.A.i i /.at _s not a bad thing 
r j r? : chin^ to have these 


;-n • -.u* 1.3 iOusness. We love 

.a i>.t . i. Jc .y, James Agee, be 

. o. . . ' v. 1. 1 , w . v . . . . \ . s ' ~ M i c y axe our s y mp a t h e 

, i. . h ; ,, c i on „ We rove 

vi;. irta..:. ix c t ; v than us. And maybe. 

a 1 aa a * t .. a 1 1 Hi it.:: - ^ c.flip it will SpUT US On * * 

.n~, Kc u 1 ,.n •. r our sc 1 ve o. All of this 
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i C u g e L a 


great huge pic 


c aii.. ' rio.Hw ana taiig it on my wail. 

■. a,;p lUitc piiot who fought in 

i h _ f: c aii.b i -i t' id 1 a - , w : c h Commandant e Guevar a 
vie wa o 1.1 . . - 1 rnc twenty -first century. 
j ^ - n~ /■ jr - - /ou a 11 a 1 a re just you and 1 
e rx ..a . ; y - fc . w.Xai. of Hie twenty- firs t 

c.‘u;.. .. n. 'hoxn: r.f himself. He was 

-: 7 /.a, 3 n.iv .. . a do t n. things around him. 


i»e othtr 


t ,K '■ 


Hi- .dr -i.s - - now ao you say 


•> . 1 1 a 1 irv ci j 1 1 Gift 3 c ft afi t with hi s act xons . A 

O Cr * : : -‘h - 

i Vv aft l r .. _C g/iCI r.Xaii. j.u OdntlagO; SO 

. i v...' .ft aft Qit { > xsi published letter 

r .dj 1 !i -• 3 .■ ' s 

. f . v \. j 1 ~ /. j i %. r v o i « i w o u 1 d like to s ay that 
. ) ^k.. tu' rev i . ft tit x haven't earned the right. 

r. 1 ihfcie 

’ ■ ’ r ■ . . -1 * ' ' - *' ^ -^r ' K w - * ® X * •“ *■ * -■ ’ 


C !-Di s - ^ CU With all my 
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LETTER THREE 
Santiago de Cuba 
Motel Versailles 

Dear Rick, 

I am sitting on a porch m the night, looking 
out over the foothills of the Sierra Maestra, out- 
side the city of Santiago de Cuba wbi_h is the 
largest city in Onente province in Cuba The 
mountains are the ones Fidel fought from The 
province is where he was born Most revolutionary 
groups, in the past hundred years, have begun (and 
died) in Oriente It is the easternmost province 
The people speak Spanish with a special lilt -- 
rolling their r's louder and longer than the west- 
erners . 

Lightning on the horizon. The motel, built 
after the revolution, is called, strangely enough, 
^Versailles. /x We keep asking about this -- joking 
"Versailles?" we say 7 ^"Versailles’ Don't you 
know what'Versailles' is?" Our guides, thinking 
it's a problem in pronounciation , repeat: "Si 
Bersaiy. Bersaiy," Oh well. 

The rest of the group is at dinner. Our third 
steak and potatoes banquet of the day We spend 
l' 2 h °ur of each meal on rolls and water alone. We 
have all had diarrhea and are ail exhausted Those 
who have stopped their runs, with the aid cf wonder 
drugs, find themselves constipated There is a’ so 
a sore throat malaise bordering between larynx and 
sinus that we have been sharing with cur Cuban 
hosts. A golden ant just scuttled across the tiles 
A motorcycle makes its way up the road 

One day this summer you and I were sitting 
around the dining room table at the S Street co-op 
and Dennis Livingston came in Somehow we got 
around to talking about architecture and the new 
man and Dennis said something about "fascist archi- 
tecture" He said that art students only studied 
the monumental death buildings of T he ruling 
classes -- Egypt, Rome, Park Avenue That no one 
studied huts or bohios or houses where people have 
actually lived. 

I remember I was annoyed at the time, though 
I didn't say anything -- because it seemed to me 
that Dennis was confusing size with content That 
is, I couldn't conceive of a large building being 
anything but oppressive; so I took his statement 
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to be anti -technological , bucolic T omanticism 
But I was wrong. Today we passed the Pa- 
lace of Justice in Santiago, which is right 
next door to the Moncada barracks which Fidel 
tried to storm m 1953 with 200 others I 
didn't have tc ask, 1 knew right away tha* - this 
building was constructed before the revolution 
Though I asked anyway, just to make sure. It 
was flat Pale blue With romanesque columns 
The facade was barren; it seemed almost one di- 
mensional The windows like blind eyes- A 
box that went blind I remembered what Dennis 
had said. It is inconceivable that a revolu- 
tionary would design such a building. Incon- 
ceivable. After all, buildings are for human 
beings , 

I don't know the technical terms to des- 
cribe the new buildings m Cuba -- those built 
since the revolution. But I will try, anyway, 
Nick Freudenberg, a member of the trip, recen- 
tly expelled from Columbia, says: "Art criti- 

cism shouldn't be written, anyway. It should 
be music " 'But of course I can't read or 
write music either ) 

Case 1 : to enormous sugar storehouse at 

least a city block long and wide. In concrete. 

A. perpendicular semi-circle with support arches 
a.-ong the sides. Very light, and not at all 
ponderous Inside (having nothing to do with 
architecture but much with Cuba) a great huge 
enormous dark cavernous triplex mountain of 
sugar, at least 100 feet high Dark brown cane 
When 1 fust walked m I thought there was no 
thing there - it was so dark. A child's garden 
of pleasures. Where the Pied Piper took the 
H?.m.in children ^ Come in my dear and have a 
bite, I said the witch to Hansel 

A hydroelectric plant with all the forms 
exposed and painted bright primary colors. Pre- 
fabricated, airy concrete forms used in the 
office area. You are always aware of space 
and spatial changes. Remember that power plant 
near the Georgetown river which you hate so 
much because it's just a concrete box of no use 
or beauty to anyone’ You said you wished it woe 
all glass so we could see the forms, or that it 
_wer ^open so we could walk in There's one on 
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110th Street m Manhattan which Nick particularly 
detests. There's one on Ave A in Manhattan which 
negates the street and the people who live there. 
Abajo a corporate capitalism and its ugiies' 

We asked the workers at this plant what they 
thought of Che. They told us a bout a concrete fac- 
tory in a neighboring loi-.n v.i. • eh he ir,e helped 
build in two weeks. 

You asked me to be on the 'cck-iuv for new 
forms of family dwel lings . iberc a.^c none. The 
nuclear family is not being split up- ^though it j_s_ 
going through monument a J changes) . 5o the new homes 
which are being built are for single families only 
-- no communal dwellings. 

They are concrete. Compact. Tile floors, 
easy for cleaning and good for cooling. Glass is 
scarce so the windows are either wooden slats which 
open and shut with a lever, the old Spanish model, 
or they are prefabricated forms with wooden shut- 
ters behind them. 

Cuba is still very poor, you know, and there 
is a great housing shortage, though they are buil- 
ding as fast as they can. A famil*’ of six will 
have a four room house, and they are fortunate. 

New homes are given out according to need. Th? 
poorest families get first choice. 

The Cubans have done come incredible things 
by way of thrift and beauty. Thev have had to 
be very resourceful since the U.S. blockade began 
An example might be sound-proof pane: mg that the 
radio studios made out of discards f' r oni the sugar 
cane. In this motel, as well as ...n mosz of the 
workers' homes we have visted, n:n; h| oc is made 
out of wood and basket wea'e. Basket drawers in 
wooden frames; basket seats on wooden chairs. T t 
this wasn't Cuba I would steal the wicker lamp 
shades and mats and bring them hoi m von. Hut 

one simply does not do that in a re ) ut ; unary 
land. Which brings me, haphazardly, t ; the pro- 
blem of morality and capitalism. 

If I were staying at the Scmier Hi lean in 
New York, I would steal everyth mg of wuluc. Any- 
thing I needed -- towels, soap, paper and the bed- 
spread, if it was beautiful. 1 wouldn’t even th:nk 
of it as "theft" - Because, after all. tlu St at J or 
Hilton is owned by two men CMr. Static i mu M/ ■ 


11 : , ton 1 presume) or a corporation of men -- and 
they are all rich and 1 am fairly poor. And I 
don't owe them anything -- though they, you might 
say . owe me a lot. So who would I be stealing 
from? Some men who have a great deal more than 

whose i arac lousness never takes me or anyone 
ci-c into account . Did anyone consult me when 
tbev buj.lt that monstrous new Hilton on 56th Street 
.*nd 6th Avenue m New York 0 No. But after all, 
o . or. ado! r- scent in love with the city, I used to 
spend two or three days a week on that block, be- 
tween the Museum of Modern Art and the Donnell 
Library. I loved that block, once upon a time, 
when I still loved New York and went into Whitman- 
esque ecstasies watching the skyline emerge over 
the nver. Who has the right to decide? The 
profit ers or the lovers? The lovers of course. 

The streets belong to the people! 

Anyway, that's America all over. There is 
only my individual decision, my individual moral- 
ity pitted against Mr. Hilton's or Mr. Statler's. 

I decide whether or not I should steal from them. 

In my own mind 1 have done nothing wrong. In 
fact, I may even be doing a moral good. 

Iw Cuba, every decision a man makes from 
day to day involves the collective, the whole. 
Because everyone is working together to benefit 
the country and benefit other oppressed people in 
the wot Id. E'/ery decision is a moral choice and 
every mor il choice is pretty clear. Not so at 
home. IV e are at war. Me against Mighty Mr. Stat- 
ler. Nancy and Nick against Mighty Grayson Kirk. 
Even if I steal the towels ( a criminal is a 
revolutionary without a program, someone once said), 
whom do J benefit? Only myself. I am more wor- 
thy than Mr. Hilton. That is clear. But still, 
it’s essentially an egotistical act -- politi- 
cally neutral. 

Theft is only one example. Whether I 
drop -ut and move to a farm, fly to New Mexico, 

5 y c nd mo ; t of my time on drugs -- these are all 
essentially personal decisions, when one lives in 
the. united States. It's only my ego against 
everyone rise's. Just like Mr. Hilton is only 
responsible to himself and his stockbroker -- i 
urn only M'.sponsible to myself and whomever else I 

CUOCiC . 
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In Cuba it is quite different Everyone is 
responsible for and to everyone else The profits 
of a man's labor here are shared equally by all, 

(If this is not exactly the case now, they are wor- 
king towards it ) You do not stcai From t lie Motel 
Versailles because you would in; stealing from all 
the people m Cuba Granted, this is easier to 
effect and visualize in a land cf ".5 million; it 
is still an exciting and important tiring, this 
sense of col lectivism . 

We met an old man on the street in Havana. 

He said he was seventy., He was a cigar-roller We 
asked him why he didn't retire, since everyone over 
65 can do so with a pension. "I'm healthy," he 
said - "Why should I retire? Besides I rolled ci- 
gars forty years for the capitalists -- I want to 
roll forty years for the Cuban people- I want to 
die with a cigar in my hand " 

We meet three teen-aged boys in Valle Grande, 
a small new town outside Havana which was built a 
year ago in 44 days It is named after the town 
in Bolivia near which Che was killed. The people 
who live here now are workers and lived in the 
worst slums of Havana Of the thxee boys, one lived 
at Valle Grande, two still lived in bad homes in 
Havana We asked the boy from the town how he felt 
about living in a new house. He said, "It is very 
nice We lived very badly before. A shack of wood. 
But I wish my friends could live here too. 1 wish 
they would get new homes soon " 

This sense of collectivism and generosity per- 
vades the country. And it is not against the indi- 
vidual -- not at all. It is only against the ego- 
trip. 

I guess that's all I hate to say today. Ex- 
cept that I want to have long talks with you when 
I get back about why it is necessary to be a commu- 
nist, politically, m order r c be a communitarian 
spiritually. 

Have you been kicked out of S Street, I won- 
der? How is the new co-op 7 
Much love 

Miche j c 


LETTER FOUR 

Siboney 

Or iente Pro . ince 

Dear Payte, 

Pause for breath at Siboney farm where 
^h-dci, along with 200 others, launched an abor- 
tive attack cn the Moncada barracks on July 26, 
)953, over a year aftei Batista came, by coup, 
to power. Our guide is the father of one of the 
murdered rebels -- Guitart 

Thinking about the word communism. Cu- 
bans are in love with it. The idea. The goal 
The word itself. A headline m Granma recently 
read" "Communism -- More and More and More 
Communism." But they will be quick to tell you 
-- a worker, a party member, anyone -- that they 
have not reached it yet. This often comes up 
when we ask questions about wage differences. A 
worker makes 90 pesos a month; an engineer 
makes 350. But there's not much to buy m Cuba 
-- food and clothes are rationed. So at this 
point, a wage gap is not so important. They 
will say: "And besides, we have free medical 

services for everyone, free schools; by 19 7 0 no 
one wi±) be paying rent; we have free public 
telephones and almost free transportation " The 
future plan seems to be to make more things free, 
rather than give more people money. On the Isle 
of Youth, where intensive farm communes are 
being developed, they are already experimenting 
with free movies, cigarettes and clothing. Oh 
yes, all student textbooks are also free, all 
over the island. They come with a note which 
says: "If you can use this book -- take it If 

you can use it -- you will amply repay us m the 
future. " 

Thinking about meaningful work. One of 
our friends in Havana is a girl named lochy She 
i- a biology student who speaks Russian and Eng- 
lish fluently and has spent the past year doing 
translating and research with a Russian biologist 
She will return to school in the fall. She, 

Nancy Biberman from Columbia, and I went to the 
National Museum together one afternoon. Later, 
Nancy said that she envied Lochy "It seems so 
great to w an t to get a job, to want tc werk 
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Like -- I’ll be finished with school in a year and 
then I don’t know what I'll do Maybe I’ll go to 
graduate school -- if nothing more interesting 
comes up Maybe I won’t. It doesn't matter. Be- 
cause any work I do outside of Movement work is 
just a waste of time It'd lie *e n i :.t to know what 
you wanted to do -- to ha' c i sense that your job, 
your job -- goddamnit -- was important, was part 
of something important, you know ” 

As we travel from factory to factory, person- 
alized, psyche-oriented, old Michele keeps asking 
people, workers and others: Do you like your job? 

Do you enioy your work 7 Would you want to do some- 
thing else?” 

The reply is invariably: "I will do what the 

revolution needs,” Or: ”1 was trained as an agro- 

nomist -- but the revolution needs chemists -- so 
this is what I do now ” Or: ”0f course I like 

this, but if the revolution needed something else 
I would do that ” Or sometimes, I get no answer 
at all, because it’s not a question that Cubans 
often ask themselves 

Their satisfaction comes not exclusively from 
personal gratification (as ours in the US. must 
come), but from collective gratification. From 
the sense of building Cuba, giving courage to other 
third-world movements, working together on what- 
ever is necessary 

Everyone m Cuba is working, and working very 
hard. Cuba needs everything Technicians, trans- 
lators, scholars, teachers, doctors, laborers. All 
our guides are both full-time guides and students 
of language or political science Most of the Uni- 
versity students we met, like Lochy, were working 
simultaneously, in their field. Or they work one 
year in their field and gc ba :k to their studies 
the next « 

Most of the trained personnel .eft Cuba after 
the revolution They were midd : e - r . ass , used to 
material comforts, and couldn't take -he scarcities 
that the revolution has had ^ ; face So, in a 
sense, the country has almost had to start from 
the beginning in terms of training A friend of 
Lochy’s who is some kind of co-ordinator for the 
merchant marine told us: ”rou see this job 1 am 

doing, I am thirty- five This job should be done 


by a man of experience. A man of sixty But -- 
we don't have them. So we have to wo v k ery hard 
A man with more experience could do, for ex- 
ample, any job that I do in a ^ay, while t 
takes me three days. That is new ;t s We 

have no time to rest.” 

Every person is requested 'equ.,. red.. 

:o do agricultural work for 45 days a The 

students go out to the fields together with r he.>^ 
teachers. Whole ministries vacate for a mon^h 
and a half. Even Fidel cuts sugar cane fer 
twenty days a year. It’s said he’s a very good 
cutter. 

Raul Roa Jr., (whose father is Foreign 
Minister) told us: ”If someone had told me 

in 1955 that I would be spending a month 
cutting cane and enjoying it -- I would’ /e 
laughed in his face. But I'll tell you some- 
thing - it's a very good thing A man you 
have never spoken with --a man who empties 
the wastebaskets, and you’ve said hello and 
that's about it -- well, this man wi 7 l be 
your bunkmate for a month. So you get ^o 
know him and his family and his troubles . 

It’s very important. It builds consciousness ” 
Tony, a friend of Raul , a painter 
and a lieutenant in the army said: "rou 

have to really know what you’re doing 
cut cane. It is very difficult work The 
most difficult backbreaking work m the wcrld 
These campesinos who have done it all the?" 
lives -- even they lose a finger once ;.n a 
while. But they are very fast, ery good 
But if you have never done it, it's impossible 
Impossible. The first time my twin brethe' 
and I did it, we just went along Oh, it 
was hard. And then we looked up and every- 
one else -- the ones who grew up m the country 
-- is far ahead of us. All the way down 
the line, only we are behind. And we stav 
behind. And we stay behind. So 1 say: rh-. s 
is not for me. No. I will do anything e>se 
Anything. Peel potatoes. I will no 1 - .-ur 
cane. So I don't do it. I do someth ng else 
I load the trucks, anything.” 

The army, by the way, is very la^ge 
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And when it is not doing maneuvers it acts 
as an agricultural brigade - clearing land, 
building houses, planting, reaping, etc, Tony 
paints in every spare moment He studied 
art in college in the United States. When 
we met him he was doing seme wonderful 
Lescaux-type paintings of small animals and 
men -- canvas and oil 

Psychiatrists and M P ' s we have spoken 
with have said that neuroses have increased 
since the revolution That is not a surprise 
once you have been here a whi le The revolu- 
tion is a process, a ten year process, and 
has been difficult for everyone. Personal and 
political changes have swept over the island 
in great, fast, gulps And the pressure to 
work is very great The shrinks said that 
people come to them because they feel they 
are not doing enough. They feel inadequate for 
the tasks of the revolution. Different from 
us who go batty because most work in America 
is meaningless, vapid and only done for money. 

A '’Cuban neurotic, i guess, sees a wealth of 
activity around him and is afraid he is not 
capable enough to participate. 

"Revolution es construir" says a neon 
sign in Havana Revolution is construction. 

It is very beautiful It is not so easy. 

Wish you were here taking photos of the 
beautiful slim palms and the hills that resemble 
Big Sur Another time. Oux guides are 
calling us back on the bus 
Love love, 

Michele 
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LETTER hx\/h 
Ho x gui n 

On a bcfioh ±{i a square 
Heading ba^k tuivaiU* Havana 

To Mungo and the vermonue^, 

Across the street a Catholic church ±s e/np- 
tymg out Some y oung b . <i round e i~ht oi ten ; 
stop and talk with us w._ the in. among othei 
things, if they bet. eve in u.d i,. :j the; do. 

What do they think ol h.dei 1 )k> tn. nk he is a 
great man Do the; chin k halt i Dl-xxCvls m God: 

Oh yes, they say 

"Yesterday we climbed a mountain in the 
Sierra Maestra for the fun or u ’'Revolution 
for the fun of it," say the trench Si tuaiionai is ts . 
It was beautifully clear and hot We carried 
four clay water jugs People dropped on along 
the way, exhausted A few or us , about twelve, 
kept going 

After fidei's attack on the Moncada barracks 
m 1953, when Ha/uee Sant am&r ia was m jail, they 
brought her the eye of hex brother Abel and 
demanded that she confess She M n Abei 

didn't talk when y ou took that one out, he will 
not taik when you take Out the other ‘ T Climbing 
the Sierra I asked m^eii these H uei Cxons in fan- 
tasy-land. What Would i have done xl 1 were Jia/- 
dee' What would ± have done xi x were Abei? i 
have had these fantasxcs Derore 

My sneakers were too l xght and i .ame back 
with big gashes on m y ankies But x tried not to 
complain We got thxrst^ Don’t ask for help 
except m extremity Be e taring wxth the water 
What if Batina’s arm; wa; coming w ay': What 

if this were the of\±y water we wau.d have ror days? 

It occurred to me, a~ we neaped the r^ist 
ridge, that our lite m the nm w^r'.d, in the 
US., is not one whiJi cans tox g,.ern Ja wax 
fare bravery at this time Oui medium now is 
guerrilla theater • ps y _h^ Dia.tp And that 
when the time vjme; when we must be ph/Sxvaily 
brave, use guns, daie death wc wxii be ready 
History will have made us icad, lhxi .s not 
a terribly new idea, Dui ± juot became convinced 
^ ^ 1 ^ ^ o thought i it i i > ,./ u • i la - dee 

who was one ol the rew .vomon wn. to.. M h: m the 
mountains, had asthma So did Uie Ctua Sanchez 
who was and is Fidel's right nand .ad/ > V as terrified 
mice W6_i^x do ail r Lght when we have to 
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IVe came to a valley perhaps fifty teet wide 
Where, you could say, the next mountain began -- 
though with mountains it’s difficult to define 
boundaries. There was a bohio m the valley , all 
alone. A bohio is a structure with a thatched 
root it is not considered a house it xs some- 
thing separate. We asked a woman m Valie urande, 
a town outside Havana, where she lived before the 
involution. She said: "Not even in a house,' 

only a bohio." Many people still live in them 
i think it is the thatched roof which defines 
it. for some are made of wood and some or brick 
From a distance this bohio looked so decrepit 
i Was sure it was uninhabited. Nick freudenberg 
and l sat on a rock and watched oval bugs colored 
deep red with black diamonds go about their 
business beneath a tree. Their diamonds were like 
designs on American Indian tents. The Indians 
copied the cosmos. The white man copies himself 
Then we were called to the bohio, where a 
blond woman about 40 rested a naked blonde boy 
between her arm and belly. She and her husband 
have lived m this valley forever, perhaps thirty 
years. She has raised twelve children here 
Only tour are still at home. Her eldest son is 
an engineer in Havana. Three daughters are on the 
isie of Youth Another daughter is at a boarding 
5 choo x , another is s±ck and being treated m 
Santiago. Fidel and Juan Almeida used to pass by 
during the war - 

The house had five rooms- Part of the floor 
was stone and part was dirt it was incredibly 
clean and cool. Five tooth brushes hung on nails, 
baskets of ail sizes hung from the rafters 
The living room had new furniture - a bench, a 
cable and two chairs made of wood and mac 
given to them be the revolution. The stove was 
three piles of coals on an iron and brick plat- 
term. Water was boiling Outside a caged pigeon 
Lixed to escape. They were going to eat him for 
dinner One of the sons was drying coffee beans in 
cement to r r at . 

Farmers are not forced to join collective farms, 
tnouah the, are encouraged to do so A small farmer 
may grow arid eat whatever he wishes -- pips, 
ch _ c kens , grain, coffee But he is not allowed 
tv> Mil an. of these foods as a private producer 

t hem to the state. O therwise the bra e k 
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market would run rampant. 

We walked back the easy way, along a stream 
bed, eating bright yellow mangoes and pulpy white 
guava. 

Later m the afternoon we stopped about twenty 
miles west at the town of Chivinco, which was 
built since the revolution It borders on the sea. 
The roads are unpaved All the buildings are new, 
low and made of cement Horses stood around 
troughs; small children waited on line for the 
bakers to open ; men sat on wooden boxes, drinking 
coffee and talking, in front of the general store. 

We met a very black man there -- a Jamaican, 
age 64 -- who has lived in the area for forty 
years. His name was Juan William Mungo, (I 
thought you would appreciate that). He spoke 
English, of course, though he said it f d been many 
years since he used it. He also spoke some French 
and some Hindustani. When he was a boy in Jamaica 
his school was half Indian and classes were 
taught in two languages. 

At twenty he was restless and wanted to see the 
world. He got on board a ship and sailed to Cuba. 
Where he stayed. He loved the revolution. It 
had made everyone equal. Black and white the 
same They got better prices for their v..rops ; used 
better machines s had better transportation. He 
was head of the local ANAP, which is the associa- 
tion of small farmers. Some, he said, had allowed 
their land to be collectivized into ’’Granjas." 

Others , like himself, had kept their own land. 

He worked it with three of his son^. His eldest 
son was an engineer in Havana. He toid us he didn’t 
care if his sons stayed on the land after he was 
gone, collectivized it, or went to study in the 
city 

Before the revolution, he sard, people died 
quickly, because they had to be taken ail the way 
to Santiago on poor roads, m order to get medical 
attention. New they had a new hospital on the hill 
and also a new boarding school . We could see them 
from where we stood at sea level, by the general 
store. 

Something about his phrasing reminded me of 
Bahaman spirituals I have heard and I asked him 
if he were a Christian. ’’Well,” he said/’Yes. 1 
believe in.. - in something, by god. in something. 
And yo u? Are you a Christia n r” 


"No," I said, "But I do believe m something 
Only a few churches have been closed since 
the revolution. These are mostly Catholic Chur- 
ches, which were staffed by Castillian priests, 
who were actively counter-revolutionary A friend 
of Sue Ornn 1 s in Havana was an active Methodist, 
but she said, ’’economically and socially a 
Marxist." She attended the World Christian Stu- 
dent Conference last year in Helsinki- Her 
husband was a Young Communist and an atheism It 
is difficult, however, to get into the Party if 
you are religious. But it's not impossible 
Anyway, I wanted to tell you about Juan 
William Mungo because he seemed so wise to me and 
because his name was Mungo just like yours it 
seemed like, if he had asked, I would have stayed 
and lived on the granja for the next five years, 
soaking up wise Jamaican-revolutionary vibrations , 
until I too understood a piece of peace- 

How are things in Vermont? I will see you 
in a month. Bigger and better and more political 
Farms! love love 

michele 




LETTER SiX 
Hotel Vedado 
Havana Cuba 

To Margo who has been too long in city pent , as 

have we al 1 . 

We have been in the city of Havana one week 
now and the glory of the place has worn a little 
thin. It appears to me now like any other land- 
scape in concrete. Heavy. Sweaty Dreary, 
basically. And crowded. Better than New York, 
of course. Much free seascape to gaze at, trees 
and gardens; streams of clear, clean, blue sky 
Safe to walk late at night in the streets or by 
the water. Better than San Francisco or Boston 
But still and all -- a metropolis. 

The Cubans aren't really to blame for this 
Imperialism, mainly American, built this city 
It is much too large and centralized fox a country 
as small and underdeveloped as Cuba, and so the 
Cubans are always telling us. One and a half 
million people live here, out of a total population 
of 7.5 million. Before the revolution the stores 
of Havana were packed with American goods and 
American money. (The peso is still equivalent to 
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the dollar j The streets weie packed with Amer- 
ican tourists and ragged, near-starving children 
begged, when they could, whiie v\omcn sold their 
bodies to foreign sailors The old stor> , sad 
sick song ot colonialism I he rest of the island 
was a vacuum No roads or schools or decent 
homes or hospitals, muUi ie.-s adequate consumer 
goods Presently, an etlau r i > oeing made to move 
people out ot Havana The rew .onsumei goods 
available are sent to small .tores in small towns 
A local general store in Onente for example, will 
have more and better cloth than a store in down- 
town Havana Urban r e- dew 1 opment goes on in 
Havana, but more new homes and schools are built 
m other places 

The Cubans, beaut 1 tul people that they 
are, are planting forests around the city for 
recreation and relaxation in the future, some 
of these trees will be uprooted and re-planted 
inside Havana and other cities to give more 
vegetation and beauty to the cement 

i wish 1 cuaid go to the countryside today. 
Actually it’s only my iaimess which prevents 
me l ^ouid have gone Out this morning 
arid done agricultural work ±n the Havana Green 
Beit v called the Cordon , Every day busloads 
of Havanans go out to the country side around the 
city to work m coffee, bean and rruit fields 
The Cordon de ia Habaria is a year or two 
old It was created outside the .ity from un- 
tended and unoccupied farmland to convert Havana 
from a consumer parasite ±nro a food- producing , 
self-sustaining area Naturally, it has not made 
Havana self-sur f lcient > nor will it ever -- 
but it is a good step 

Some ministries arid work centers empty 
out on specific days and go cut as a group to work 
the tields Others, those wl'u do not work m 
large work- center s , or housewives, go out on 
week-ends, or any other day tney diuose Buses 
leave every morning 

1 want to live in the- wJuntry when I get home 
Do political organizing in small rural colleges 
or small cities The cities arc killing us all 
m the States Everybody knows it The whites 
escape a few mile s into su bur bia, the h ippies rlee 


further The blacks go on steaming, crowded 
closer and closer by urban renewal; the streets 
are filled with knives and billy clubs 

Cubans don’t have this problem Most of 
their cities are small and closely surrounded 
by farmland Agricultural production (especially 
sugar; is the basis of the economy and there 
is/cont inual shortage of manpower Too much work, 
not enough people. Everyone spends one month to 
forty -five days doing agricultural work somewhere 
University students go out for a month with 
their teachers. The army pitches m. Whole 
ministries vacate for the fields, leaving a 
skeleton staff behind. 

If anything, Cuba has the reverse problem 
People want to come to Havana City people, 
accustomed to comforts and conveniences, grumble 
when they are sent to the countryside Again, 

they are trying to solve this problem The 

students from the National ARt School this month 
are taking a show of paintings through the pro- 
vince of Camaguey Provincial ballet companies 
are being formed. Theater groups travel all 
the time. All this in order to educate the 
campesinos and make the city of Havana less im- 
portant and attractive. 

I don’t know where you are now -- though 
I’m sending this letter to NYC Hoping you are 
on the Maine shore with the puppet theater 
Hoping 1 can join you There- Much love, 

micheie 
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LETTER SEVEN 
Hotel Vedado 
{Javana 

Cuba - First Free 
Territory of America 1 

Jonny - 

I am afraid to come home ! hough, com- 
munications between Cuba and the U S being 
what they a.e. you will probably not receive 
this until I am already in Washington or 
New York - wherever I end up Returning 

is always more perilous than leave-taking. 

For me, anyway Who knows what may've happened 
since I've been gone 

The Democratic Convention, Chicago May- 
be you've been beaten or killed News from 
the US is sparse here and usually not 
too accurate If one were to read the Cubaft 
press for a year and only the Cuban press, you 
might think that the Black Panthers are sweep- 
ing the country and armed struggle is on the 
verge of open warfare m all the black ghettoes 
of the nation Not a word about the Ford 
Foundation subsidizing Black Capitalism, the 
insidious Urban Coalitions, the hold SCLC 
still has over the South So 1 don't know 
what’s happening at home We have read in 
Granma only short and unspecific accounts. 

And I haven't even mentioned my personal 

fears -- like who's m love with whom and wjiy 

m Washington, New York, Portland town Who 

is winning the Liberation News Service 
struggle 7 Will I ha'. e a job when I get home? 

Will I have a home at all 7 

We are ail this way A li r tie restless 
and a little lonely it’s tiring to be a 
tourist -- even a revolutionary tourist 
And, also, the Cubans arc overflowing with 
energy. Everyone i.nvo.!-ed in their job, in 
one or two mass organizations, m over-time 
work, in agricultural work Poets make films, 
filmmakers cut cane, translators study to 
be x-ray technicians People sreep little 
and work much And this energy is infectious. 


1 am infected by it. We all are. And there's 
no way we can vent this energy while we are here. 
We want to come home -- come home to make the 
revolution . 

A strange paradox: Cuba has made me 

both more aware of myself as part cf an 
Internationa] ant i -imperialist pro- socialist 
movement and simultaneously more aware of myself 
as deeply, darkly, irrevocably American, United 
States of - style 

There are so many examples I could give 
you of the Cuban feelings of international soli- 
darity -- 1 don’t know where to begin Certain 
concepts, feelings, which for us, in the U S. , 
are known and considered by an obscure few on the 
left -- are household words in Cuba. One of these 
is "underdevelopement". (Whereas you would never 
hear of a North American housewife speak of her 
society as "verging on post-scarcity".) Another 
is "Solidaridad Con Pueblos" or internationalism. 

Anecdote the First : At a cement 

factory in Camaguev, Jim Murray, from Cornell, 
who speaks fluent Spanish, asked a group of work- 
ers what would they do if they didn't have to 
work so hard What would they do if the country 
was developed and heavy labor was no longer 
needed. "This is our situation," he explained, 

"in the United States, Where we are techno- 
logically very advanced," It was a puzzling 
question to them, gome didn't know what to 

answer. Some said they would studv more. But 
several said, "Well* we— would go to ether 
countries. We would fight in Bolivia or 
Vietnam." One man said: "We would build machines 

for the Vietnamese." 

A Conversation : With Jaime, a baritone 

in the Cuban National Chorus: "I think the 

Vietnamese people are first They are the most 
revolutionary people in the world More, even, 
than the Cuban people. A Cuban is impatient 
He wants things -- one day, two days But 
those Vietnamese -- they have been fighting for 
twenty -five years And they have nothing i 
Nothing And yet you always see them smiling 
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and singing. They are so gentle Yes. I think 
they are more revolutionary. The Cubans have a 
lot to learn from them. 1 ' 

Visual Aids: Posters m Havana which say: 

’The Struggle of the Vietnamese People is the 
Struggle of All,." An electric sign in the main 
square of Santiago de Cuba with the same words 
and a map of Vietnam showing which areas were 
liberated and which still occupied by the 
Americans , 

The Third World exists. It is real. I 
know it now and I don’t think I will ever forget 

■ ; / dnn: - 

it. I don’t thinlf' anyone will ever be able to 
say to me again 1 : MWell, yes, the Vietnamese are 
being killed and the Indians are starving -- but 
what can I do about it? I can’t do anything. Why 
should I waste my life trying to do a futile 
thing?” I mean, of course, people can say this to 
me But no longer will I easily and resignedly 
sigh and agree with them. No longer will I say, 
as I did in the Past: "Well, yes you're right 

after all. I'm just in politics because of emo- 
tional needs If you don't have those needs, why 
should I push you?” 

For one thing, in Cuba it is not a crime to 
be horrified by the oppression of others and to 
want to fight to help those oppressed. For 
another thing, I'm in politics objectively - for 
outside reasons - Nelson Rockefeller to name one, 
de facto czar of Venezuela and New York State - 
as well as for inside, emotional reasons. Because 
I feel personally oppressed by the lack of people 
power in the States and because I am distressed by 
the oppression of others (Not to mention that 
this oppression is done in my name -- as an 
American -- which, categorical imperatively, makes 
me responsible). A man (or woman) who sees these 
things and does not fight against them is a 
coward. Has no faith in his own vision or the 
courage to try that vision out. 

Of course it is uncertain Of course, it 
may come to nothing in our lifetime But then, 
what will come to anything? The house in Long 
Island? The best-selling novel? All these 
things are as ephemeral as ourselves, as our 
bodies and the short lives we breathe. The only 


thing which is really eternal is our vision, and 
the way we struggle to perfect and effect our 
vision. That is all. The only thing. 

Cubans believe in the power of A Vision - 
They have seen it happen in their own country. 

They have seen themselves partake of it. An idea 
-- a revolution, a new society -- which became a 
reality. So they have no doubt, though the strug- 
gle is long and painful, that good does triumph over 
evil and can create a world in its own image. A 
sign in a furniture store in Cienfuegos read: 

Guerra contra: Manualistas y Pessimistas 

War on manualistas on people who go by 
the book, who don't use their imagination, who 
rigidly adhere to rules. Pessimistas -- and Fidel 
often speaks about these in his speeches -- people 
who do not have vision, who say: "Oh, it can't be 

done. It's impossible.” 

Cuba, by its survival, on the spiked 
boot of imperialism, has proved that the impossible 
can be done. They plan to harvest 10 million tons 
of sugar in 1970. They have never done it before: 
This year the expected harvest was 7.5 million but 
there was a drought. They only got 5.5 million 
When we ask: "How are you ever going to harvest 

10 million in 1970?” They say, ”1 don't know how, 
but we will . ” 

When you begin to experience the daily 
life of the third world, you begin to understand 

how important it is to be a radical in the U.S.A. 
at this time. ’’You attack the stomach,” a South 
Vietnamese told us, "we attack the head.” 

For a long time, we in the movement 
have secretly bemoaned the fact that we were 
not born Bolivian, Cuban, omaybe Venezuelan If 
we were, the fight would be clear, the enemy r i. 
ruling class brilliant in its illegitimacy and 
cruelty. And, while, from timfc to time I may 
still bemoan this fact, I don’t think I will ever 
do it as loudly or despairingly as before- True, 
if I were Bolivian the struggle would be clear- 
er, But, as Americans, we can be the ulcer in 
the belly of the beast. Eating away imperialism 
and capitalism from the inside. I hope. I hope 
our acids are pernicious enough for the task. 
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I wish I knew what happened m Chicago Your 
companera in the struggle, love love, 

Michele 


Lk'TiiR EIGHT 
Coppeiia. the Giant 
Ice Cream Parlor 
54 Flavors tambien' 
Havana 

Jonny again - 

A short diatribe on relevance and home- 
sickness. Across the street a Cuban rock band 
on an open truck goes by with trumpets and per- 
cussion urging everyone to come to the Plaza de 
la Revolucion on September 28 with Cuban flag and 
sombrero to hear Fidel speak Children and 
teenagers run alongside it and behind singing and 
dancing, 

wl 

I said to Marta today, "No. 1 wouldn’t 
want to stay in Cuba-" She is one of cur guides, 
"I'm a North American really 1 have to go home 
Have to make a revolution there " 

She smiles and says: "What do you mean, you 

are not a Cuban 7 Anyone who is a revolutionary 
in the world is also a Cuban We are part of 
all revolutionary peoples" 

Not so, sad to say Not so, for me, any- 
way -- and I think most of us m the group feel 
the same No matter what I did or how hard I 
tried I couldn’t be a Cuban m this lifetime 
Almost twenty-three years m New >ork ha^e hardly 
left me a tabula rasa In fact, sometimes i think 
there is hardly any rasa left on my tabula 
It’s hard to expalin to Marta I’m 
terribly provimcal Not my thoughts so much as 
my needs- My needs have been formed by the US 
Jewish. East Coast- Alienated Post-scarcity, 
almost. Bob Dylan Consumer paralysis 1 don’t 
know how to put it except to say that the armies 
which war so bloodily inside me do not make ; so 
much sense in Cuba 


My homesickness comes to mind again, as the 
band disappears down the street I don’t like Cuban 
(Latin) music. It reminds me of old Jadies dancing ' 
at Grossingers, cha cha cha I long for Country 
Joe. Can’t help myself, 

Marta 1 s twenty -two, like me Her 
history is intimate'/ and clearly connected with 
the history of Cuban society. She knows what it 
was like before the revolution; she has been part 
of the revolution for ten years now and she sees 
Cuba's future as closely intertwined with her own 
expectat ions . 

Americans living here (there is a colony 
of about 100 m Havana) are still very much 
nort earner icanos , even if they have lived here ten 
years. We recognize them as km by their parti- 
cular brand of nervous intensity -- more apropos 
to New York than Havana. They ha^e not been ablet 
to become Cuban because they have not shared the 
historical process And there’s no way that they 
could share it No way I could 

Nick Freudenberg (Columbia SDS J says «. 
that this is a problem we face m building a col- 
lective within f he movement We see ourselves as 
as a reaction to T he post-war history of the U<S 
We do not, as yet, see ourselves as clearly part 
of that history. And this is partly because the 
history of the US is not monolithic, he 
says, not as clear ;.n its meaning as Cuban hist- 
ory. People have had radically different matur- 
ing experiences Difficult then to put all 
the pieces of America together and come up w3th 
a cogent analysis or evaluation No one has done 
it so far. 

A lot of our political concerns, also, 
ape not relevant to Cuba right now This we 
knew before we came But we have since learned 
in detail what that means When we first visited 
the University of Havana and spoke with some of 
the professors and students, we asked: "Who . 
makes decisions here 9 Do the students and .« 
faculty decide together what should be in the 
curriculum 9 " 

"No," we were told "The students 
do not have much say in curriculum because the 
teachers know better what should be studied." 
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Now, of course, if Grayson Kirk said this, 
and he has, we would storm his office, and we 
have. But it is a different thing in Cuba where 
teachers and students both want the same thing. 
(Faculty and administration are one, by the way). 
Both want to develop Cuba The whole society 
wants to develop itself Teachers do not do 
specialized research in chemical warfare or 
psychological studies for counter - insurgency . 

Nor do they prepare their students for this. 

They do research in better fertilizer, genetic 
grafting, etc. 

Channeling of students exists m Cuba. 

But the students want to be channeled. And they 
know why they are working, and for whom. In 
the U.S. we are channeled so that the profiteers 
can grow fat - the Kennedys , the Mellons, you 
know the list. And of course, we are deceived 
into thinking that this is what we want -- and, 
further, that it is for our benefit 

Questions of structure in an underdeveloped 

society, where the tasks are clear and the con- 
sciousness united, questions like^ ’’Who's in 
charge here?" are not relevant- This doesn't 
mean they won't be relevant at some future date. 

At some point students may have to fight to be 
heard in the university. It may be necessary. 

What it means is that the concepts of 
structure we grapple with m viewing our own 
society are not, presently, the concepts one would 
find useful or imperative in Cuba In fact they 
would probably be a hindrance A Bolivian rev- 
olutionary might learn a lot about his country 
from living in Cuba We would not. 

I wrote an article about Liberation News 
Service for a Cuban magazine but it did not 
cure me of my restlessness. I want to get back 
to work, I want to be home, organizing, writing, 

seeing friends and telling them about Cuba. But 
it will be another week or two before a boat ar- 
rives to take us to Canada 

For tli6 fust time I see myself as a 
potential organizer Before 1 saw myself 
mostly as a writer or artist, m some way peri- 


pheral to the nitty-gritty work of the movement. 
Now it seems exciting to me to think in political 
terms, to talk politically - to organize people 
to take power. 

What else can I say? Want another 
banana split. Cuban ice cream has the highest 
cream content in the world, in case you're 
interested. Fidel once spent an hour in a 
speech discussing the quality of chocolate 
ice cream -- because there had been some com- 
plaints about it. This was a few years ago. 

They have since solved the problem. 

We have received some beautiful books 
-- speeches of Fidel, writings of Che, Cuba '67, 
some other things. Wonderful silk-screened film 
and political posters. Poster; art is high 
art here. No socialist realism to be seen. 

Some psychedelia, some pop, some other -- all 
very good. It's a pleasure to pass a billboard 
which you want to pause in front of, want to 

look at. We don't buy things here. We get 

gifts. And I will give some to you and /f&£t 
of the Washingtonians when I return. It will 
feel strange to spend money again. 

Love from Havana to Chicago - 
Michele 
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LETTER NINE 
Hotel Vedado 
Havana 

"a lover for your life and nothing more” 

Dearest Daniel, 

The anniversary of our separation has come 
and gone- It’s now been a year and fifteen days 
since we lived together. "Feels like a mighty 
long time...” 0ne °f the things, 1 remember, which 
used to schiz me out was the dichotomy between my 
outside, activity- 1 ife and my life with you inside 
the apartment, That 1 could never seem to make 
them blehd. And since we've been parted 1 have 
still not found the solution 

Cubans have similar problems, strange to 
say Divorces are more common here than marriages 
-- just like among our friends It is not uncommon 
here to be married at eighteen and divorced 
at twenty. Not uncommon for a twenty-six year old 
divorcee to have a 10-year old daughter. 

Marriage and divorce are legally simple and 
easily available. Not so easy on the head, however. 
A revolution is a difficult proposition. 

I don't know where our fragmentation -- 
yours and mine -- comes from. Glibly, I would say: 
Capitalism- But, where in Capitalism? Our inabil- 
ity to hold together comes from the fact that we 
race, as individuals, as opposed to working as 
part of a community. And even when we get married, 
it is still two individuals racing together. Like 
those three-legged races If the couple has no 
community to relate to -- how can it stay and grow 
as a couple? In any case, in Cuba, one can speak 
clearly about the problems of men and women. One 
speak of them politically and socially -- while 
the situation m the US. seems much more unclear 
to me. 

Historically, first. In 1961 10-year-old 
and 12-year-old girls and boys from the city and 
the middle class were sent to the countryside to 
teach the campesinos how to read, write and do 
arithmetic- This was the first time in three 
hundred years that a Cuban female was allowed out- 
side her home without a chaperone. And she didn't 
just walk down the street or drive to a beach. 

She went to an isolated village or farm and lived 
with peasant families, ate peasant food, pee-d in 


peasant outhouses. (Boys of course did thi.=> too, 
but it's women's liberation I'm talking about now j 
A girl who, at twelve, taught adults to read and 
write is not going to want or need a chaperone 
when she is fifteen or twenty. (By the way, there 
were still organized counter-revolutionaries at 
this time in the provinces and they murdered 
several of the young teachers.) 

On the other hand, though chaperones are 
obsolete and such topics and birth control and 
menstruation easily discussed among young men and 
women, young people are, on the whole, not so 
sophisticated as we. Sex before marriage is 
not a common thing, and most students seem to be 
wary of it. Many schools have strict regulations 
about the separation of sexes. However, people 
have told us that these regulations are more 
honored in the minds of the mothers than the lives 
of their daughters. 

Jim Murray and Larry Kramer, both from 
Cornell, spent a week doing agricultural work 
with a group of 20-year-old university students 
The men live separated from the girls --separated 
by miles, working on different crops. Once a 
week there is a party. Jim and Larry said that 
the day before the party there was an air or 
excitement in the bunks such as we used to know 
in high school. Everyone is talking and thinking 
and planning for the evening. A lot of giggling 
and guffawing goes on. It is a big Event 

There is more to say about the emancipation 
of women since the literacy campaign . Often, you 
see, Cuban men are not so elated by their liberated 
can wives. An educated young woman may not want to 
stay home and raise ten children. She is a good 
revolutionary. She wants to go out and work - - 
to be a technician, a teacher, an architect 
And maybe, her husband is also a good revolution- 
ary, but clings to the old ideas about a woman's 
place. Friction. Fracas. Divorce. And so it goe 
There is a lot of work to do in Cuba. The 
more excited and loyal to the revolution you are 
the more work you want to do. A husband and 
wife, if both are working, may see each other 
only sporadically. They are needed at their jobs 
A wife, for example, is a translator. Her hus* 
band is an agronomist. He is called away for 
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two weeks to her p jut on a tarm in Camaguey 
When he le tarns she ii working 18 hours a day 
translating a new ana important textbook that has 
just come trom England An old Jamaican we met 
in a mountain town told us "1’hese young people 
are busy They do not uui talk about love. No 
They have only time to low ua iv)n. 

Everything is revolution will] them " 

Women are encouraged w .k At first, 
at the beginning or the iei.mi' xon thc*> set up 
nurseries and no one v«me Now . t rs all they 
can do to staff new riuiseiies, the demand is so 
great and the waiting um sa long 

Lochy LeRj.vexend, a biology student, age 
23 and mother ot a three year old daughter , told 
us: "When 1 first divorced 1 reit hoiribie 1 

thought no one will want me anymore i am no 
good And it’s true, you known man^ Cuban men 
think a divorced woman is very low That’s how 
they think But my tnend Manoio took me aside 
and told me that i needn’t tee i this way That 
this was an old attitude and a divorce means noth- 
ing to a real r evuxut ionary it is ju:t one ot 
those things which happens Then i became much 
happier Now i am happy ail the time " 

Lochy, by the way, was elected Dy the 
biology students at the University to go to 
Expo "67 as a guide bhe xs not a very pretty 
girl When Nancy Bibcrman ana i tiist met her 
and she to id us that she had been a guide at 
Expo both ot us , inwardly were surprised. Re- 
member how, wpen wt went 'here last summer the 
guides m most pavilions were mo., ic stariet types . 
frustrated models and actresses. Lochy, you see, 
is intelligent, runny, honest and a whole bunch 
of wonderful things rou w.aui like her But 


Ihc perilously thin line between dumpy 
socialist women in overalls (1930 photos from 
the USSR) and Parisian Unique is going to be 
a hard one tor the Cubans to maintain Whenever 
we meet a group ot women , we ask them about the 
emphasis wo have seen m Mujeres. We ask men 
too They usually say "A woman should take 
care or herself we think a woman should al- 
ways remember she’s a woman " These thmg9 
arc not bad in them -c i ces -- but our knowledge 
ot how consumer ^uicure dominates and tortures 
North American women lias made us wary 

Presently there is too much work and 
too few consumer goods tor this kind of 
emphasis on woman -as- beautiful -object to be 
dangerous. 1 don't know what the future will 
hold 

Don’t know what the future will hold for 
me either, or for you. Think they will be sep- 
arate futures. You think so too in any case, 
we are part of a worid=wide young divorcee 
movement, which is somehow comforting to know 

much love, michele 
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letter ten 

HOTEL VEDADO 
Havana 

Dear Cathy, 

A note tu the Women’s Liberation Group 
Sad to say, there’s arso a lot of male chau- 
vinism running loose m Cuba, though it’s 
called "machismo" here and has ancient, particu- 
larly Cast il i fan , traditions. 

Only women, for example, work in the day 
nurseries Why: we ask A woman by nature 

has more patience and kindness we are told 


she wasn’t pretty in Cuba, it is not so impor- it is her kind of ob The FMS, which is pn- 
tant to be pretty, to dress a certain particular manly an organization of housewives, considers 

was, to have the most beautiful body m Cuba part of its function to be counseling potential- 

lt is consciousness that vjjiiu iy delinquent children It’s a woman’s job 

There are, however, dangers threatening if the child then turns into a full-fledged 

this emphasis One example is the magazine delinquent, the men take over. Crap 

Mujeres, published by the BMC ^ rede ration or Not much effort is being made to teach men 

Cuban Women) it is a kind at poo: man s version patience or gentleness or all those other 

of Clamour or Made mo: se ; iC , With articles an traits tor which women arc wor Id - renowned 

five new ways to do your hair, what s m styic tor A woman m Cuba then, is still held responsible 

the kiddies t his year . tt^ _ _ _ tor two jobs -■ home and children plus a vocation 
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There are some economic /.e asons for this, 
which partly excuse and partly explain there's 
much heavy labor to build schools Cutting cane 
is backbreaking tor a man - - and therefore deemed 
impossible for a woman So because 01 the needs 
of the society, it is important that the men 
be freed for the heaviest ; ,» - n - 

University educated, >jin» } and very revolution- 
ary men, occassional iy tell us that they uo share 
the housework and children wjtn their wives But 
this is the exception Mostly, trom what we have 
witnessed, the men are 4 uite content ^and the 
women too.j to leave the htavy home work to the 
women 

in our own group of American^ there are only 
one or two men who really groove on six-month old 
Chevara Ornn, Sue’s baby Only one or two who 
spend lots or time carrying the baby and piaymg 
with her Sue has been having some special pro- 
bblems For one thing - most ot the Cubans call 
her the "madie de Chevara' which can be upsetting 
if you conceive of yoursen Sue certainly 
does j as a human being who is aisu a mother 

Last n A ght, she bitterly divided the world 
into liberals, radicals and revolutionaries in re- 
lation to the baby Liberate, she said, give Cheva- 
ra token pinches on the ^heek, o, .d^sionai iy re- 
mark that she is a groove, hold hei tor three or 
four minutes once in a week Radicals spend more 
time with her , sometimes take hex away during a meet- 
ing m which Sue is involved, do not return her to 
Sue as soon as she begins to cry 

She says there are no re vo iut j.onar res on 
this trip And that, m tact, she doesn't know any- 
one who is advanced enough, baby wise, m the States 
to be called one A revolutionary, she says, would 
not treat the baby as Suez’s private property 
Would treat the baby as a ^ommunai charge, love 
and burden- Would help wash diapers. Would help 
m feeding Would, att i tudinai iy , partake of the 
baby on equal terms with Sue 

She's right. 1 think, in denning these dif- 
ferences And it's true that none of us have been 
revolutionaries with the eh. Id lo excuse some -- 
especially the young men -- i would say that it's a 
very rare 19-yeax-ole who has any contact with 
babies, and therefore most ot them cue quite ter- 
rified of the prospect 


Watching Sue on this trip., the first time 
l have ever spoken at length with ner, has made 
me realize several things. 

The first is that i would not want to have 
a baby without having a man who was going to 
stay with me. I have never felt that way be- 
fore. Often, in my daydreams, 1 ha.e had the 
child alone -- because i wanted it -- and we 
li^ed somewhere quite happily without a father 
But a baby takes up great gobs ot time and 
energy, takes, as they say, a lot out of you, 
takes patience. I admire Sue's courage, but don't 
want to do it that way myself This doesn't mean 
I won't end up a single parent -- it just means 
that the difficulties of that position are 
much more clear to me now 

Another thing. 1 think it is lonely for 
Sue to be the only one around who knows what 
it's like to be a mother. Women m the move- 
ment are beginning to have babies. I know women 
in several cities who are pregnant. But all of 
them are isolated. Off-hand, I can't think of 
even two radical women 1 know in the same city 
who are pregnant- ^ Though of course, i hardly 
know everyone.; All the expectant mothers arc 
alone in their expectations 

Our lives are unstable, our loves uncertain 
They have to be, for the most part, because we 
are young and because we want to create something 
bigger than ourselves, want to create a revOlu-. 
tion. If the movement doesn't begin to tr e *t 
children as communal cares we are going to have 
a lot of sad and bitter (and probably political- 
ly ineffectual; women among our friends Peo- 
ple have said this before But as a group of 
us is passing twenty, the problem is beginning 
to grow large. 

In Cuba, the burden is somewhat lifted from 
women. Day nurseries are springing up as fast 
as they can be adequately started. Communal 
laundries are another new project. The meal 
burden is lifted because woiking men eat two 
meals at their job, and children in school also 
receive at least lunch and a snack, sometimes ail 
three meals. We have got to be able to do the 
same in the States, in the movement. And we 
have got to begin to speak to women about con 
sumer oppression, life-style and the particular 
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ways m which capitalism dominates thc*.r lives 
as females 1 know, again, that we have been 
talking about this for at least a yeai , all 
over the country. But suddenly I reel its ur- 
gency. 

Outside it is raining- The hurricane sea- 
son, they teli me, is about re begin We will 
return by Cuban freighter to Canada as soon as 
a boat appears m port l'hut might be tomorrow 
or a week or a month trom now. Some people 
are flying to Madrid and from t.iorc back to the 
States But this is more expensive 

How was the Miss Ameiica Pageant disruption? 
much love, micheie 

LETTER ELEVEN 

On the malecon 

(waterfront ) 

Havana 

Dearest Bob and Sally, 

When I came to Cuba, a very long month ago, 

I thought I was going to see "a socialist coun- 
try'.’ I didn't know what that meant; which is why 
I wanted to come. My vaguely formed expectations 
were static. 1 was not really prepared to deal with 
a country which ten years ago had a revolution 
and seven years ago became avowedly socialist. 

The night we arnced we were hysterically 
exhausted and hysterically exhii lerated. Nick 
Freudenberg, a Columbia SDS'er on this trip, said 
as we unloaded our suitcases from the bus: "Com- 

ing to Cuba is like fucking for the f\rst time, ' 
You've read about it and thought about it and 
wondered about it -- and then when you do it -- 
it’s very different arid very real and you have 
nothing to compare it wi th. )V That * s how it's been 
for us here. Sometimes it has been difficult. 

Hard to see ourselves as first world people and 
understand what that means. Hard to divine what we 
can and can’t learn from Cuba. Hard to understand 
exactly what has been happening on this island. 

Revolution is a process. Lif too. But revo- 
lution is intensified life. Life to the infinite 
degree, Fidel, you know, wasn’t a communist when 
he was in the Sierras Marx iva= 1-rank Pais and he 
was murdered in Santiago in 1938. 


Last night Raul Roa Jr and his friend 
Tony (a painter and lieutenant in the army simul- 
taneously! told us stories about what hap- 
pened to them after the triumph on January 1, 

1959. Both of them had been active m the 
student movement and both were exiled in the 
United States the day Batista fled the country 
Raul was m New fork- Tony and hi* twin brother 
Patricio were m Florida. 

Raul was invited to speak on the Barry 
Cray show. And, on that show he assured the 
audience that the revolution would make 
foreign investments even more welcome in Cuba 
"I thought, you know, communism was very bad, 
no free speech. I thought like everybody 
else at the time. I still have that tape of the 
television show. I play it now sometimes for 
myself. It is very very embarrassing- " 

Tony is from one of the oldest, wealthiest 
Castillian families in Cuba. He told us. 

"So when the revolution triumphed, I thought: 
Hooray I can go home. It is over 1 went home- 
And went bacK to my country club. Then 1 
wa^ a good revolutionary and argued with m y 
old friends at the club -- defending Fidel. And 
then one day a friend of mine said; 'You 
can't be a revolutionary and be in the club at 
the same time. 1 So I left the club." 

This is how ±t’s been. Cuba became social- 
ist; Fidel became socialist when they realized 
that private gain was the enemy and centralized 
planning the only way to secure the revolution 

I have learned something here about leader- 
ship. Fidel’s the teacher of the Cuban people 
In SDS we are leery of leaders. For us, any- 
one in command or in power is, almost of nec- 
essity, on a personal ego-trip. So we are 
careful not to create leaders, and if by ac- 
cident we do create them, we are caieful not 
to pay them any attention or obedience. And 
it's true, in the Movement as well as in 
America at large --a leader is a person on a 
private power-hungry ego trip. 

However, there’s another concept of leader- 
ship which the Cubans try to practice, which has 
just become clear to me. That is this: a leader 
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is a person who cares ternbiv and deep ky about 
the peopie he is leading Who sa.rirue^ much 
personal pleasure in order to help, work with, 
direct, the people who need him ;Che could 
have remained a middle wias^ doctor m Argentina, 
catering to his asthma and i.-.ng to a ripe old 
age-) A good leader ha* go cat *t length and com- 
passion and love Author *t> i: not the- *ame as 
authoritarianism 

We-- the SDS folk- -had no leader on this trip, 
though we could have used one We often acted 
selfishly with the girts the Cubans gave us - - 
posters and books, mamiy We excluded people 
m the group- -or one group ex^iuaea another -- rath- 
er than striving to be open to all. Capitalism 
has taught us to be selfish Taught us that if 
you don't w±n, you rose (My parents often refer 
bitterly to my SDS work and ask. 11 When are you 
going to do something tor yourself .'"j Unanchored 
m a sea of new socialism, we reverted to old 
patterns; despite the fact that most of us have 
lived "groovy, alternative life-styles” for many 
years 

Sally said, just before you both left for 

Albuquerque, that the New fork ifciiist, hip, art- 
istic scene was tht most .ompetUivt one she had 
ever lived through Shd said. ’’Everyone throws 
around his disharmony and calls it righteous’” 

She was right; 1 think And i take it as a 
heavy condemnation ot u* all But lately I have 
seen us, myseit included, a* vi.Ci.ms all of u* 
victims ot U S capitalism The ta^t that we 
see where our oppression ncs, shows that there 
is some hope for us- -personal ly ana politically 

The Cuban revolution might be caned a speed- 
reading course in personal growth Ten years 
of this course has changed people incredibly For 
instance, Jaime, a part-time guide and full-time 
baritone singer, told me that he was very shy 
and isolated as an adolescent Ihe revolution 
came. Later the October missile crisis- He 
wanted to join the nuhua lie u k ed m a bar- 
racks with a gun and feno.v mn it m-men during the 
October mobilization He had to spend a rot of 
time with others He changed He grew less 
afraid. Also happier This is just one example 

In Cuba the rewards of the society, being 
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elected to the Party, getting a special cita- 
tion or a few extra days vacation- go to those 
who arc unselfish and non-competitive. Go 
to those who help out their fellow workers and 
are good workers themselv es . In the U S , of 
course, it is just the reverse No wonder we 
are all diseased. 

But 1 come home feeling very skeptical v • . 
about our potential for personal change and 
growth within our alternative communities 

My own finale to this trip is totally indi- 
vidual. No one else among us doing it 1 
am reading Philip Kapleau‘s Three Pillars of 
Zen If my radical ways wi A i not bring me 
peace, someday I will have to follow another 
road. I won’t ever stop being poiiticai-- 
that's another imperative Cuba has taught me, 
which, 1 think, I will not forget But I 
feel very much the need to find an auxiliary 
thought, life pattern to save my head from 
destruction In any case, I look forward in 
two or three hundred years to the eventual 
re-unification of Buddha and Karl Marx, They 
have much to offer each other . 

michele 

LETTER TWELVE 
Hotel Ingj.es 
Madrid, Spain 

Beautiful Margo, 

Very strange thing I have flown across 
an ocean to a continent I never visited, 
tomorrow I fly back in the direction from 
which I came. I am here, in Europe , and 
have no desire to see the place Want to 
come home Get back to work Make the revo- 
lution, I am an American after all, always 
was, always will be. 

Driving from the airport to downtown Ma- 
drid was like driving from Kennedy airport to 
Midtown, only it is sunnier here. Highway 
much like ours, apartment buildings just like 
Queens; Coca-Cola and mouthwash advertised side 
by side 

Strange to hear Spain’s Spanish which 
sounds, rhy thmi cal ly > like English Strange 
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to address a base! river as "senor" instead of "com- 
panero " Strange tu spend money again, smoke Marl- 
boros., teei mid in the shade, see stores stuffed 
with mere hand i^e 

There are toui 01 us a i . a w ju j tin ' t wait for the 
Cuban freighter and >o mm. ng Km afternoon 
we had lunch in n -man i < s ,m i • was wearing 
a pm with a Cuban nag on 11 lorn asked the waiter: 
"Do yo u know what rlag that i she’s wearing?" 

The waiter, a man of about SO, looked at it and 
said, "No " 

"Bandera Cub an a," said Tom 

"Ah’" said t he waiter as i handed it to him, 
"Bandera Cub an a' in my house i have flags --many 
flags From Puerto Rico from Brazil, Many flags. 
And I have a special one Bur i keep it under the 

table- Under the table it is a red one 

"In Spain we don't talk about these things. 

Shhh Nothing Unde i the table Hunger In In- 
dia We don’t taik about those things here," He 
pmnec' the flag inside his iapei and invited us back 
for supper 

This saved us mm total touiist despair, In 
fa_t it made us rather happy 

What mid wxnds are breathing in the States? 

We hear HUAC is on the mose again and Dick is 
humping Hubert 0 dear it looks like Chicago 
made SDS into a name brand we see it touted in 
Time and Newsweek on baie m fcngush in Madrid kiosks. 

b very thing is wend is the repression coming? 
Am i at r aid ? 1 win be home tomorrow and will kiss 

you then. 

i Jv e 

miehele 
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